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Tue following paper is the work of a gentleman who has devoted 
much time and study to the subject of popular education. We give it 
to the public not -because we agree with all the positions it advances, 
but because’ ve believe it contains much that is profitable and sugges- 
tive. We disagree with the author in his strictures on Government 
interference in education ; but on this as well as other points the pres- 
cnt paper, and the two that are to follow it on the same subject, may 
form a suitable basis for discussion, which we hereby invite.—£Zd. 


New Era. 





It will, I dare say, take fifty years before the people of New York 
awake to the conviction that Government should no more be looked to 
to provide education than to provide food or clothing for the people; 
that education is one of those things which should be left to voluntary 
action ; and that, when entrusted to Government, it is certain to be 
marred. Meanwhile, as we are most probably doomed for fifty years 
at least to suffer under governmental interference with education, it 
becomes the duty of all to try to make that education the best possi- 
ble. The task is a most difficult one, since it is characteristic of Gov- 
ernment interference to render progress and improvement doubly difti- 
cult. The first condition of improvement is to be conscious of defects. 
Let us see what is the condition of the New York authorities on this 
head. 

One of the present Commissioners proposed, some time ago, the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the working of the best 
systems in Europe and America, with a view to introducing improve- 
Vor. I.—18 i 
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ments in the New York system. The resolution was got rid of by 

referring it to the Committee on the Course of Studies, by whom it 

has been quietly burked, the Board being almost unanimously of opin- 

ion that the New York system is the best of all existing systems. It. 
would seem that they consider it also the best of all possible systems.. 
A few months back, one of the oldest school officers of New York, 

now retired, and deservedly esteemed for his valuable labors in the 

cause of education, declared seriously, in public, that the New York 

system of school instruction was—perfect! The delicacy and difficulty 

of the task I am attempting may now be partially appreciated. 

Let it not be supposed that I am about to deal in any sweeping 
condemnation of the New York schools. If we lose sight of the radi- 
cal objection to Government interference with what it has no concern, 
there is much that deserves praise and approval. The stranger, on en- 
tering our schools, cannot fail to be surprised and delighted with the 
cleanliness which generally prevails, with the regard paid to the com- 
fort of the pupils, and to the elegance and appropriateness of the furni- 
ture. He will also generally find grammar and arithmetic fairly, and in 
many cases, very well taught. I am afraid, however, that the stran- 
ger, if he really understands what education ought to be, will be com- 
pelled here to cease his eulogy. Supposing the visitor has perused the 
“Course of Studies” prescribed by the “Manual of the Board of 
Education,” he will be surprised to note the bareness of the walls, and 
he will be forced to conclude that diagrams, which he will suppose are 
used in the course of instruction, are put away when not in actual use, 
instead of being hung around the rooms. Let him attend day after 
day, lesson after lesson ; he may hear the pupils “ recite,” but no dia- 
grams of physics, plants, or animals, and with a few exceptions, no 
objects of any kind, is he ever likely to see employed ; in short, ex- 
cept in the two subjects above noted, he will see no dive teaching. 
This brings us to the vital defect of the New York schools, whose sys- 
tem (with some few admirable exceptions) may be summed up as 
words! words! words! Words are taught, not things—books, not 
subjects. 

And here let me pause awhile before proceeding to illustrate my 
meaning, to state that, so far as my experience of the schools of the 
United States has yet gone, 1 have noticed the same defects wherever 
Ihave had an opportunity of examining them. I have visited many 
schools in Philadelphia, some in Brooklyn, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Washington, Chicago, and Wisconsin, and the best idea of teaching I 
have yet seen was in a far-away school on the Chippewa River. 

The remarks, then, which follow, are by no means to be taken as 
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applicable to the New York schools alone, but to the system generally | 


prevalent over this continent, the} schools of Philadelphia notably 
being evén inferior to those of New York. There is not in one of the 


. schools that I have seen any object-teaching. There is, it is true, 


something called “ object-lessons” given in the primary schools, and 
an improved attempt thereat in a few New York grammar schools ; but 
the mere perusal of the paragraphs in the “ Manual,” under the head- 
ing “ Object-Lessons,” will prepare any one who knows what object- 
teaching really is for the fact, that there is not an approach to the true 
idea in the New York system. The force of this assertion will be the 
better realized by the reader when he learns that two teachers, who 
under proper training would develop into good object-teachers, give 
each from ten to twelve so-called “ object-lessons ” per day. No teach- 
er, however competent, could give more than two object-lessons in a 
day ; but arrangements could easily be made by which no teacher 
would be called upon to give more than one or two object-lessons per 
day, while yet the main teaching of the school was carried on, as it 
ought to be, through the object-lesson, without any increase of labor. 
In any case, however, teachers must understand what an object-lesson 
really is, of which at present they have, with here and there a few ex- 
ceptions, absclutely no idea. The best approach to object-teaching to 
be found in New York city, in any school, public or private, I have 
had the opportunity of visiting, is in the school supported by Mr. 
Astor, in East 14th street, for those children (let the reader note the 
anomaly) whose parents are too poor for their children to attend the 
public schools! There is also a very good attempt in one of the female 
grammar schools, but, for various reasons, I do not indicate the school 
to which I refer. 

Although there is a pretense of giving “ object-lessons ” in the pri- 
mary schools—a pretense which consists in here and there uttering the 
letter of Pestalozzi, where the spirit is not—even this pretense fails, 
with, as before stated, a few exceptions, when we reach the grammar 
schools, because we are told object-lessons are only calculated for teach- 
ing very young children! Of course, those who understand -what 
object-teaching really means will see at once that they who make this 
observation understand nothing about it; but-as it is the general mode 
of talk of many of the authorities, and notably of Commissioners and 
Trustees of the New York schools, it would be well for these gentle- 
men to ask themselves how it is that this system of instruction, which 
they deem only fit for babies—suspended throughout the grammar 
schools—reappears in fact, though under a different name and form, in 
our medical, mining, and other technical schools for the scientific in- 
struction of adults, 
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As I am about to make a yct graver charge of omission against 
the New York schools, I will here anticipate an objection—want ot 
time. The object-lesson, rightly understood, is the Socratic method 
of teaching applied to physics and natural history. 

‘ Now, by the right use of the Socratic method, time will be fur- 
nished for teaching the following sciences to all the children in the pri- 
mary and grammar schools, beginning with the youngest: Botany, 
zoology, physiology of plants and animals, chemistry, geology, abstract 
and concrete mathematics, and above all, most important of all, politi- 
cal economy. At the same time the children will make infinitely bet- 
ter progress than they do now in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, and history (not, however, the wearisome non- 
sense which is called history in our schools), in drawing, which is not 
taught at all, and in singing, which is but partially taught. 

In the first place, one great cause of loss of time to the whole class 
—viz., the truancy of a few—will be nearly got rid of. True object- 
lessons are so attractive to children, that one of the severest of punish- 
ments is to be kept away from a school in which they are given; and 
to those who know what real object-teaching is, this result of expe- 
rience would be anticipated @ priori ; for nothing is of more interest 
to the ingenuous minds of youth than investigations into that great 
Nature of which we form a part, and which is “ rubbing against us at 
every step in life.” This is especially true of political economy, of 
which more hereafter. The next saving of time will result from the 
fact that the true teacher will have no difficulty in managing, in his 
collective lesson-class, about or even over one hundred children ; while 
the recitations, such as in arithmetic, grammar, geography, and such 
spelling only as has arisen out of the collective lesson, may be con- 
ducted simultaneously by four or five assistants, each taking a section ; 
and these assistants may very fitly be the pupils of the Normal School. 
The words, “such spelling only as has arisen out of the collective les- 
son,” will have prepared the reader for the next saving of time. At 
present the minds and tempers of the children are spoiled, and their 
time wasted, upon “spelling-lessons,” from which I have never known 
any adequate benefit to result. Spelling would be taught incidentally, 
but far more thoroughly than at present, in the course of the collec- 
tive lesson. On coming across any word which the teacher thinks any 
of the children may be unable to spell, he will call upon one of the 
class to spell it, and on his failing to spell it correctly will call on 
another, and another, and will at last spell it to them and write it on 
the blackboard, they spelling it collectively, pronouncing each letter 
before he writes it. The only spelling-lesson ever given to the chil- 
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dzen would be, to write out the words thus given, with their meanings, 
and to recite them at a subsequent session. The words thus given will 
have a life and reality to the children which words learned out of a 
spelling-book never have, for the children will have seen the first in 
use—nay, they will have used them; but the latter, when the recita- 
tion is over, have left no impression on the mind ; and when they come 
to be used, the children, whether children still or adults, have forgot- 
ten how to spell them. 

I have heard the children of one of the great scientists of Europe 
(from six to nine years of age) making free use, wnderstandingly, of 
the hardest scientific terms, and spelling them correctly, who never 
had a set spelling-lesson in their lives; and I have heard, per contra, 
children in a school in this country recite accurately the names, dates 
of birth, accession, marriages, and death of the kings and queens of 
England, and was assured that the higher class in history (?) could 
also recite those of France. On hearing this, I imitated the great 
French Cardinal, who, after seeing the relics in the Cathedral of Bar- 
celona, and, being offered evidence of the miracles performed, “ bowed, 
and continued his journey.” If the subjects now taught in the schools 
were well taught, the school authorities might justly hesitate at the 
broad changes which the criticisms of this paper claim to be requisite 
to render our schools efficient ; but while it is undoubtedly true that a 
few scholars make great progress in the words taught, the bulk of the 
pupils do not learn even to read, to write, to spell, or to speak cor- 
rectly. As to the spelling, I have said enough. As to the writing, 
the school authorities will themselves tell you that that is the weak 
point of the schools. As to the reading, its defects are attempted to 
be corrected in the more advanced classes of the grammar schools by 
giving special instruction in rhetoric and declamation ; but whe-has 
ever heard a boy or a girl of eleven or twelve years of age, educated 
in a New York school, read intelligently or intelligibly, except where 
school instruction has been supplemented by home influence and teach- 
ing? I have said, of eleven or twelve years of age; but I have con- 
stantly come across lads and lasses of thirteen and fourteen, who have 
been from five to seven years in school, who yet cannot read intelli- 
gently or intelligibly, but read every word in one tone, generally a 
bawl, with a pause of equal duration between every word, whether at 
the beginning, end, or in the midst of a sentence. As to speaking, 
even the clergy, and most of the members of the New York bar, can- 
not speak grammatically, albeit “ grammar” is greatly, and, in some 
instances, well taught in the schools. But the grammar which is 
taught is a book merely—rarely the science ; while the more efficient 
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part of teaching—viz., the correction of errors—is wholly lost sight 
of. The true teacher seizes with gladness on every error committed, 
not to upbraid or shame the child committing it, but as a means of 
putting him and his classmates right. The New York teachers rarely 
correct the errors of. speech committed by their pupils; and I much 
fear the reason is because, owing to the like neglect in their school- 
days, they themselves commit the same errors, and therefore fail to 
notice them in their pupils. Hence we constantly hear so many of the 
clergy, the bar, and even some of the judges of New York, using a 
singular verb to a plural pronominal subject, or plurality of singular 
subjects, with other like errors, which grate on the ear of the English 
scholar.. Now, although I allude to these defects, I do so not to lay 
any great stress upon them, but simply to show that “ want of time ” 
ought not to be admitted as an excuse or reason for excluding from the 
schools the teaching to which I have referred, since even the “ word- 
teaching’ which now goes on is by no means efficiently performed. 
I have even given reasons for surmising that the mastery over “ words” 
obtained by the pupils would be greater under the system of teaching 
I am advocating, than it is at present, although “words” only are 
now taught, and “things” would be then. In illustration of this 
assertion, I could refer to the experience and results of a class of 
schools which have existed for about twenty years, although the Board 
of Education of New York has so complacently settled down to the 
conviction that the New York system of public instruction is the best 
in the world. ‘All educationists, nevertheless, know that it is far infe- 
rior to the Prussian and Saxon, except in one important particular. 
In Prussian schools the children are taught, in effect, “ Yes, there is a 
God, it is true; but there is also a king, and he is God upon earth.” 
As I do not mean this article to be in any way political, I do not fol- 
low out, as I might, the pernicious consequences of this teaching; but, 
confining myself to the other elements of public instruction, I must 
say that, superior as the Prussian schools are to those of New York, 
there are yet other schools still in advance of the Prussian. In the 
schools to which I refer not only is instruction given in such sciences 
as I have above named, for which there is no equivalent in the New 
York schools, but I assert positively that a class of boys and girls from 
one of these schools, of any age, will be found to be better readers, 
better writers, better spellers, better speakers, better draughtsmen, and 
better arithmeticians (except, perhaps, as to mental. arithmetic), than 
any class from any of the New York schools, at least one year older 
than the former. 
{To be continued. } 





JEWISH INTOLERANCE IN ENGLAND. 


For the past few weeks our London Jewish exchanges have given 
us the painful intelligence that considerable excitement has prevailed 
among the members of the Board of Deputies—the representatives of 
English Jews—in consequence of a notice of motion by a Mr. Schloss, 
to insert in the revised Constitution of the Board a clause permitting 
the West London Synagogue of British Jews, and the synagogue or - 
synagogues in connection therewith, to elect Deputies for the purpose 
of representation at the Board. This excitement, the friends of peace 
will be rejoiced to learn, has partially subsided, from the motion hav- 
ing been withdrawn by its proposer. But what will the friends of 
progress and enlightenment, the friends of religious liberty and tolera- 
tion, the friends of true Judaism, feel, when they are told that Mr. 
Schloss was coerced to withdraw his motion from the fear of marring 
the peace of the community? The address of that gentleman to the 
Board, as reported by the Jewish Record, is a sad commentary on the 
state of feeling which unfortunately still exists among our English 
brethren. It is as follows: 


. “Mr. Coarrman ann GenttEemMEN: Although I have been the first 
one to bring this matter before the Board, yet, on consideration, I beg, 
with the permission of those gentlemen who seconded and supported 
my motion, to withdraw it. When I first proposed the admission of 
representatives of the British Jews to this Board, I did so because I 
thought I should have been healing a wound which has festered too 
long. It has been said that I first Tronsi it forward at the instiga- 
tion of others; but that was false. Nobody knew of my purpose, and 
Pe sole view in bringing it forward was to restore peace. I am sure 
I have no wish to stake the peace of the community, as I find I shall 
be doing by persisting in the course I was about to take. I therefore 
beg to withdraw my motion, at the same time trusting that the Board 
will recognize that my sole object was that of bringing about a much- 
desired reconciliation, and that it sprung from honorable and pure 
intentions.” 


It is perhaps needless to say that the West London Synagogue is 
the Reformed Congregation of the Rev. Professor Marks, and that it 
numbers among its members many of the best-educated, most respect- 
able, and most influential of the British Jews. The reforms made at 
the fime of its organization—now about thirty years ago—have not, 
to our knowledge, been encroached upon, and these relate merely to 
the abolition of the second days of the Festivals, the introduction of 
the organ and good English discourses, and an improved form of 
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Divine worship. So moderate, indeed, are the innovations on so-called 
orthodoxy made by our Reformed brethren of the West London Syna- 
gogue, that we fear the doctrines put forth from the pulpits of many 
of our Temples in this country would be repudiated by them as form- 
ing no part of Judaism at all. For instance, the belief in the restora- 
tion to Palestine, and in the advent of a Messiah, which we of course 
reject, is as firmly held by them as by the Orthodox (?) members of 
the Board of Deputies. We of the present day can easily excuse the 
ignorance and bigotry which sent forth the exceedingly religious 
anathema which thirty years ago excommunicated Professor Marks 
and his congregants ; we are even ready to forgive the sapient faza- 
nim who absented themselves from the dedication of the new syna- 
gogue some few months since; but that the Board of Deputies, com- 
posed for the most part of intelligent men, should in this age of reason 
be guilty of such an outrage as the one we now record, deserves the 
just condemnation of every right-thinking man. For ourselves, we 
indeed pity the Board, and the adherents of a mistaken orthodoxy, 
from the depth of our heart. Orthodox Judaism must indeed be in a 
weak and pitiful condition in England, if its supporters can descend so 
low as to harbor such bitter feelings of enmity against their own breth- 
ren as tu refuse them a voice in that assemblage which professes to 
direct Jewish interests at large. It is a satisfaction, however, to know 
that one of the Board at least was actuated by noble motives. At 
this distance it is difficult to judge whether or not Mr. Schloss was 
right in withdrawing his motion. Sometimes peace can be bought at 
too heavy a sacrifice; and had the measure been pressed, it would cer- 
tainly have been instructive to know how many of the Board would 
have voted for it. Our London contemporaries sec satisfied with the 
issue. So much the worse for them. But, as the Chronicle consoling- 
ly remarks, “ Time will no doubt solve the problem—and solve it in a 
wise and beneficial way.” Yes, time will certainly do much; and we 
think it needs no gift of prophecy to say that the time will come when 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews will be made up of radical 
Reformers. Progression is a law of God, and God’s laws are immuta- 
ble. With the aid of reason and education, the Jews of England will 
awaken from their sleep of darkness, and shake off the incubus of 
priestcraft which still weighs heavily upon them. But when they have 
awakened, it will be only to know that their influence for good or bad 
has forever passed. Standing motionless, instead of going forward 
with the tide of progress, the waves will have rolled over and engulfed 
them; while their children, tracing out for themselves a pathway 
through the waters, will have reached the desired haven in safety. In 
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the meanwhile, the Reformers will, despite the Board of Deputies 
and all the ecclesiastical pigmies who anathematize them, continue to 
do much good in Israel’s cause, and will eventually have the control of 
that very Board from which they are now excluded.—In all of which, 
we most devoutly say, May God speed them ! 


BABETTE.* 


BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue music-room was already pretty well crowded, and the Baroness 
was surrounded by a constantly-changing group. Visitors were still 
arriving, anxious to pay their court to the lady of the house. State 
officials in vacation, professors on a holiday, officers of the garrison, 
landed proprietors from the neighborhood, anxious mothers desirous of 
giving their daughters some preference of position in the tableaux, 
were thronging towards the privileged centre. Very royally did the 
Baroness dispense her favors. That woman was fitting to have been a 
queen, if the short, courteous phrases, always to the point, addressed to 
the ever-differing series of characters who passed in review before her— 
if this peculiar off-hand method does indeed make up the regal charac- 
ter. Madame Anselm’s clear voice ran on: 

“ Ah, Herr Commissioner, so glad to see you! and the more so 
since I was afraid my last letter to you, in regard to that stupid differ- 
ence between ourselves and the imperial forester, might have fright- 
ened you off. Women, when their rights are invaded, you know, are 
fearfully clamorous ;” and the Commissioner—his importance having 
been fully appreciated—was lost in the throng. 

“Decidedly not, my dear Madame! Marie, your youngest, is 
charming; but as Wilhelmina has the first character in the second 
tableau, given her by right of seniority, your good judgment must tell 
you that any change of programme is impossible. But, pray let me 
have the benefit of your experience in a weighty matter of costume, 
concerning which I want to consult you later.”—“ The very person I 
wanted to see!”—this addressed to an old professor in spectacles. 
“Why, pray, have I not had your last work on Metal Reductions 
sent me? for you know there is no one who takes such a practical in- 
terest in the matter as myself. By the way, your visit must be pro- 
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longed. We have, somewhere on the place, traces of old Roman fur- 
naces you might make an interesting memoir about.”—“ And is it 
possible that my dear old General has left his garrison duties to pay 
me homage? So kind of you to have sent your aid-de-camp to inform 
me that your military band was at my disposal !—which, you know, I 
shall accept for this evening. Many thanks, too, Captain, for your 
croquet elucidations. Naturalize the game here ?—of course I shall, 
even if I have to import a score of English gardeners to make a turf. 
If pretty feet and ankles are necessities of the game, we have, I sup- 
pose, material here in quantity. Of course you will be ready to take 
your part in our pageant this evening. Mademoiselle Babette—and 
she should be here now—performs with you. Pray, call my daughter 
tome. Melanie was in the conservatory a moment ago.”—“ No, sir,” 
said she, extending her hand to a rich neighbor with whom there was 
a constant rivalry, “ your wool is not as good as mine, because mine 
brings more in the market. Your breed of sheep are just as fine, but 
where you fail is in the preparation. If 1 have a chance to-day, I 
shall bring my head farmer to you, who shall give you full details. 
The American plough and English harrow I promised you have just 
arrived ; you shall try them, and give me your opinion about them.” 

And so it went on uninterruptedly for a half-hour, the Baroness 
never tiring, the only refreshment the lady allowing herself being that 
of occasionally snubbing some woman—which was one of the indul- 
gences she declared belonged to the position. Presently all voices 
became subdued, as the first notes of an artistic prelude announced the 
commencement of a short concert. With the pianist we have little to 
do. The performer was one of those wonderful artists whose interpre- 
tations belong solely to the drawing-room, and who are scarcely willing 
to exert their powers in the crowded concert-room. There was noth- 
ing loud or terrible about it ; fearfully mechanical execution was pre- 
cluded. Imitations of a grand orchestra on a piano being a musical 
impossibility, the music played was composed for the instrument, and 
not for a score of drums, trumpets, and cymbals. 

Whilst the piano is playing, suppose we take a glance at Melanie 
and Babette. There was certainly a striking contrast between the 
two, and you would have instantly recognized in them two types of 
the most different character. If Melanie seemed delicate and fragile, 
if her form showed hardly any great strength of outline, her violet- 
blue eyes and rich golden tresses, her perfect contour of face, with 
delicate mouth, made up a creation of infinite grace. You could not 
call hers either a languishing or diaphonous style of beauty ; for the 
lips were ever ready to open, and then the face would brighten, and 
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more vivacity of temperament be manifested than a careless examina- 
tion would have at first discerned. Though her appearance differed 
materially from her mother’s, there was a certain imperiousness of ges- 
ture which recalled the Baroness. She looked very lovely, as, with 
color heightened by the open-air exercise, she sat near her mother lis- 
tening to the music. 

Babette stood alone in the embrasure of a large window, through 
which the afternoon sun was pouring in his mellow rays. Notwith- 
standing her childhood had been delicate, she was taller and more fully 
formed than Melanie. Her complexion was of a pale olive which 
the word “brunette” does not at all convey. There was a trans- 
parency in the flesh which showed the coursing of more fervent tints 
beneath. The eyes, even when quiescent, were lustrous, the eye-lashes 
fringing them like water-ferns some placid forest-pool of unknown 
depth ; the eye-brows were, if anything, a trifle heavy, and strongly 
arched. The nose was pure and decided in outline; but the mouth 
was the great charm of the face. The lips were full, if you please, but 
kept a particle rigid by the lower portion of the face. Those lips were 
rarely parted save by a vague smile, not deficient in warmth ; though, 
had she known better how to laugh with them, the expression, becom- 
ing less haughty, might have gained in pleasant sweetness. Luxuriant 
hair overshadowing the forehead made her look more sombre than she 
really was. When you conversed with Melanie, you might talk some- 
times an airy nothing to her and be rewarded with a laugh ; but when 
you were with Babette you would be more on your guard. If you 
happened to be sympathetic, perhaps her eyes alone of all her face 
would seem to listen to you. Not that they would dilate, but they 
might rather coldly glitter a little; but if you were appreciated— 
really interested her—the eyes would rather close, the mouth would 
relax, and the whole face assume a certain beautiful intensity, which 
would make you even careful of the utterance of a single careless 
word. Her voice was, though low, singularly toned, the utterance 
being distinct and musically measured. - : 

Babette’s toilette was peculiarly simple. A silk of a neutral tint, 
cut high in the neck, showed a form of perfect beauty. The hands 
and feet were like those of a child. Differing from her race, who 
sometimes, from old Oriental ideas, bedizen themselves like circus- 
horses, with baubles and spangles, Babette wore no ornament’ save 
a natural flower in her hair. , 

The girl half hid herself in the curtains, listening eagerly to the 
music, and looking listlessly on the brilliant company. There sat 
Melanie, playing with a ribbon-end, elegantly attired, her ample skirts, 
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of some peculiarly gauzy fabric, adding to her attractions. The Cap- 
tain was near her, bending over her, talking so loudly that an admon- 
ishing finger put to the lips scarcely made him silent. Just back of 
them was the Councillor, now swaying to and fro with the music, 
occasionally taking his snuff-box from his pocket, now delicately dust- 
ing a grain of tobacco from off his frill; but his queer gray eyes were 
manifestly watching them. Just then Babette heard a step near her, 
and recognized our artist-friend, who, placing one hand on the curtain, 
said in a low under-tone : 

“What! must I absolutely besiege you in your very tent? And 
here have I been. fully three hours, and not received as much as a 
recognition from you! I almost think you do not appreciate me 
enough, and that I must stand on my dignity.” 

“Welcome! welcome!” said Babette, a pleasant smile diffusing 
itself all over her countenance. “The Baroness told me, three days 
ago, you were coming. I even saw myself, personally, to the arrange- 
ment of your rooms; but my duties to-day have been so heavy that I 
have had no chance to look around me, to search for the faces I care 
for. Forget you! Why, not half an hour ago I had you in my 
mind.” 

“Ah! and is that so? Why, I happened to pass by you this 
morning, when you swept by me like a tempest. You looked superb, 
though !—no compliment. I am speaking, you know, in a simply 
artistic way. I saw you as you left my old friend the Councillor and 
a young officer.” 

“ Silence, please—you talk—too loud! Forgive a certain violence 
of temper which sometimes knows no bounds. Yours is an artistic 
life. Your models personate characters sometimes—they rarely feel. 
I have a part in a tableau to study, and—— But I have much to ask 
you. You have been very good to me—have given me some little 
instruction, for which I am grateful. You have never exactly praised 
my drawings—my water-paintings. Pray tell me, honestly and truly, 
if a person of my acquaintance wanted to be independent, and had 
about the same ability for such things as I have, would they succeed ?” 

“Mademoiselle, if you ask me frankly, as a profession, I should 
say, No. If, taking your own standard of excellence, your friend was 
a princess, the art-critics, might laud such productions to the skies. 
But when it comes to that most subtle yet terrible distinction between 
what is amateur and what professional work, the difference is fearfully 
marked. Such and such an aquarelle lauded by elegant critics, where 
the good looks and the elegant attire of the performer have all to do 
with it, which might be snatched from hand to hand by nice people in 
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long trains or glazed leather buots, scarcely gets a passing glance from 
those who trade in such things. Yes, you might—or, excuse me, she 
might—eke out a miserable existence by painting fans, or, by extreme | 
drudgery, become a fair copyist ; though, notwithstanding, the chances 
would be of her starving.” 

The girl lifted up her hands piteously. ‘Go on—go on,” she said. 

“Let me explain. It is not the occasional work which tells— 
which buys bread and butter, coats or gowns. You know there are 
clever people who have turning-lathes, who make you very pretty 
ivory boxes ; or amateur locksmiths who can file you out a nice com- 
plicated silver key. Compel these good people, who know that dinner 
is to be served with napkins and finger-bowls exactly at six o’clock, to 
keep to their work all day ; let them not feel even certain that it is a 
crust of bread they will have to eat; make them labor on through 
untold privations of cold and hunger, with discouragement in their 
hearts, with want of trust in the future, want of belief of themselves, 
and they will fail miserably. There is much of journeyman’s work in 
art and its profession. It is not the horse who runs the few rods who 
makes the racer. It is the long-continued, sustained effort. Have I 
pained you? Now that I-have said my worst, here is some little con- 
solation. By hard work, by constant toil, providing she had friends, 
she might become a teacher of drawing. But, Mademoiselle, what is 
the matter? I am too polite to urge an explanation. Are you plead- 
ing for yourself, or for a friend? Has anything happened ?” 

“ Hardly—not yet,” replied the girl, looking the painter full in the 
face. “Ask me nothing; only know this: ’tis either I or a friend. 
She was a girl out of her place—far too sensitive, scarce bruoking a 
humiliation—anxious to change a painful situation. Her position is 
pretty much like mine—and—and a 

The artist gave her a searching look. “ Mademoiselle Babette, I 
am almost old enough to be your father; and yet you might make me 
your confidant. The Baroness is too grand a woman to have even 
slighted you. I am/’at a loss to understand your present troubles; for 
you are speaking about yourself, and no friend—unless it be a question 
of such a delicate nature as no woman can tell to a man, not even to a 
brother, sometimes. You have all my sympathy.” 

Dared she tell him all she thought and felt? He would lose inter- 
est in her—might laugh at her. She wanted so much an adviser! 
Just then the piano ceased, and the loud applause followed. 

“T cannot tell you what it is,” said Babette, after a momént’s 
pause. ‘“ Later, perhaps, I may ask counsel of you, if you will not 
despise me. Since I am useless as an artist, I may succeed in another 
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profession, but one distasteful to me ;” and, from an agitated manner, 
by a wonderful self-control the girl then went on: “ Pray, will you 
feel my pulse? Does it beat firmly?” and Babette held out her 
wrist. 

“ As quietly and smoothly as does a child’s.” 

“ And yet I am about playing a big stake. Much depends, of my 
future existence, on my next quarter of an hour’s performance. You 
know I am going to sing.” - 

“Yes; and your reputation has made the whole room anxious to 
hear you.” 

‘“‘ Simply, I intend putting up another talent,” the girl said, bitter- 
ly, “ at public auction. Do you see that foppish-looking man with the 
eye-glasses, who has stared the poor piano-player almost out of counte- 
nance? That is the Imperial Chapel-Director. If I cannot paint, per- 
haps I can sing. If I cannot, what then, in God’s name, am I good 
for?” There was a vehemence about the girl, as she said this ina 
low, hurried voice, which startled the painter. 

“ You are talking in enigmas which I cannot understand.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Babette. “It rarely happens that we have 
so fair an opportunity of gauging our qualities, but it seems I shall 
have the chance to-day. But I am waited for.. I want some help— 
some more than kindly face to sing to. Will you”—and she held out 
her hand to the painter—“ stay right here, and I will sing for you? 
Maybe you do not know as much about singing as of painting, and 
perhaps, if the chapel-master despises my poor voice, you may care 
for it, and cheer me about it with a kind word; for I believe in you 
so fully, so truly. The Baroness beckons to me, and I must go. The 
first thing she will ask me is whether I have taken a mess of eggs and 
milk. Do painters ever rub their eyes with any magical substance to 
make them paint brighter colors? It is so disgusting, this mess of 
eggs! I shall say No—get scolded, and if I fail, sing false, or break 
down, it will not be placed by my kind mistress on the score of any 
lack of natural talents, but because I did not swallow this mystical 
potion ;” and, with a quiet smile on her face, she withdrew her hand 
from the painter’s grasp, and threaded her way through the crowd to 


the piano. 
{To be continued.) 
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THOROUGHNESS. 


BY TIMON. 


Ir is a tolerably familiar fact, that human progress is not the uni- 
form kind of movement which some people understand by the name. 
Along the entire line of civilization there are always, here and there, 
battalions who keep dropping in the rear, and become gradually 
disorganized and lost. Certain great principles may be unduly exalt- 
ed in one age and unduiy depreciated in the next. The friends of 
progress fight under different banners and have different rallying- 
cries ; and it requires the closest attention to the conditions of any 
given age to discover the common bond of union that unites the re- 
formers of all time. We are accustomed to talk of medisvalism as 
the synonyme for all that checks the free exercise of man’s intellect 
and restrains the development of human freedom. In point of fact, 
modern Europe is to-day engaged in the painful struggle of breaking 
the fetters with which the oligarchies of the Middle Ages bound the 
people; and the great problem that faces both social and political 
reformers is, how to raise men above the narrow formulas of a state of 
society long since passed away. Yet it would be to ignore altogether 
the lessons of history were we to imagine that we have nothing to 
learn eave what is to be avoided from a period so notably distinguished 
for intolerance, superstititon, and ignorance. Here in America, to- 
day, our society is as complete an antithesis to theirs as could well be 
imagined. In material progress we make more advancement in ten 
years than they did in a hundred. Thought, with us, is free; with 
them, its expression might bring a man to the stake or the block. Our 
enterprise would then have been set down as madness, and our politi- 
cal order as chaos. In these and many other respects we can show 
progress of the most undoubted kind, though it must never be forgot- 
ten that human institutions have a relative as well ss an absolute fit- 
ness, and that a man is not necessarily miserable because he has not 
participated in all the perfection of which humanity is capable. 

It is of still more importance for us to remember that, as Emerson 
very finely elucidates in his essay on ‘ Compensation,” we inevitably 
drop many things in our forward path which we had better have re- 
tained ; and that all the past ages, the so-called “ Dark” ones not 
excepted, have practical lessons for us to which we may profitably 
revert. The “backward-streaming hair and eyes of haste,” which 
most fitly represent the characteristics of our modern civilization, 
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bring with them their own penalty. Apostle of museularity as he is, 
Tom Hughes found out, during his short stay among us lately, that we 
were too much in a hurry, and that we were rather given to sacrifice 
thoroughness to dispatch. It is admitted that our material necessities 
cover so vast an area, that to fulfil them in the slow, plodding, patient 
way of the Europe of five centuries ago, or even after the manner of 
the England of to-day, would be equivalent to leaving them unsup- 
plied. A corduroy road is better than a pathless wilderness, even if 
it be much inferior to a macadamized highway; a railroad along which 
one may be jolted at the rate of twenty miles an hour may be the only 
possible compromise between the unattainable perfect track and none 
at all. Our main blunder is in forgetting that there are many things 
that can wait for the more labored execution without which they can- 
not, properly speaking, be brought into existence at all. In the old 
medieval times men learned a handicraft with the patient study and 
reverent submission to authority that was needed to make them the 
true artisans they professed to be. We yield to no one in our admira- 
tion for the general adaptability of American workmen to half a 
dozen different departments of labor; the advance-guard of civiliza- 
tion must always have its hardy corps of industrial pioneers who have 
a rough sort of command over many implements. But when it comes 
to founding great centres of national manufacture, when the era of 
great cities and permanent buildings has come, we find we have lost 
something in leaving altogether behind us the patient earnestness and 
long-continued and conscientious Jabor that built the cathedrals and 
town-halls of the Middle Ages and that founded modern art and manu- 
facture alike in the studious and well-directed effort of well-trained 
craftsmen. We can hardly afford to build for ages as they did, and 
both artist and artisan would find exceedingly little profit in reverting 
with consistent strictness to the canons of medieval industry ; but we 
can nevertheless imitate their spirit sufficiently to avoid sloppiness in 
art, in architecture, and in daily labor, and so save us from the unde- 
sirable consummation of making our time preéminently that of hum- 
bug and of sham. 

There is a close alliance between the “raw haste half-sister to 
delay ” that pervades so much of our activity, and the diseased sensa- 
tionalism that finds its way into every sphere of social influence. 
Loudness in coloring, in design and execution, can be traced in popu- 
lar lectures and sermons no less than in popular novels, pictures, or 
theatrical*spectacles. Wise as we may be in our generation, we are 
still deceived with meretricious ornament ; and the most obvious work 
for the reformer is, now as ever, to reveal the beauty of simplicity, and 
to proclaim the eternal fitness of a few plain truths. The thinker who 
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has more powerfully than any other influenced the thought of the 
nineteenth century—Thomas Carlyle—has owed his influence mainly 
to his unfaltering advocacy of old truths, whose value the past and 
present generation have been in some danger of forgetting. The 
philosophy of the great Sartor has been a perpetual denunciation of 
what only seems—a perpetual eulogy of what really is. Anything is 
better than pretence. Let a man above all things be thorough, and a 
multitude of sins shall be forgiven him. A tyrant, according to Car- 
lyle, is a tolerable enough character, provided only he has a well- 
defined purpose and can vigorously adhere to it. A vacillating, feeble- 
minded character, however good his intentions, is doubly obnoxious to 
the Carlylean code of ethics. A hero is the ablest man of his genera- 
tion—a king by natural right, whether by birth or not. Work is wor- 
ship. The man who puts not into activity the faculties entrusted to* 
him is untrue to the chief end of his being—is out of harmony with 
the entire system of created things—a rebel against the order of the 
universe, and therefore an ally of Chaos and old Night. Carlyle’s 
system of thought has, in spite of numerous absurdities and contradic- 
tions, been a vital one, because the influence of its great themes of 
earnestness, energy, and veracity is undying. 

Among the recently republished addresses of Carlyle to the stu- 
dents of a Scottish university there is a piece of advice very nearly as 
follows: “Count a thing known only when it is stamped on your mind 
so that you may survey it on all sides with intelligence.” What a 
mass of loose thinking, loose reading, loose intellectual habits gene- 
rally, would be swept out of the world were a pregnant rule like this 
to be consistently acted on! Cramming at schools, cramming at col- 
leges, getting up a reputation for literary knowledge on the strength of 
pickings from magazines and reviews—all appropriation, indeed, of the 
results of other men’s thinking, without having the slightest idea of 
how they were arrived at, or without making any attempt to discover 
their true place and connection—would cease to exist were people only 
to count a thing as known when they could survey it on all sides intel- 
ligently. Not that half-knowledge has not its value tov, provided it 
could be consistently recognized as such, and never be passed off in- 
stead of the genuine article. And this ultimately resolves itself into 
the necessity of being ready to confess ignorance as the first requisite 
for learning anything. 

“Learn to be good readers,” says Carlyle in the same address. 
Physiologists bewail, with good reason, the outrages that are commit- 
ted on that much-abused organ, the stomach, by many people who 


ought to know better—how it is loaded with all sorts of incongruous 
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materials, and left to groan under an indigestible mass of fluids and 
solids, till it turns upon its possessor and persecutor, and takes its 
revenge in depression, dyspepsia, and nightmare. Is there no friend 
of his species who will lodge an indignant protest on behalf of the 
diviner part of our nature, and endeavor to convince a generation 
given up to over-much haste, how grossly it abuses the Heaven-sent 
faculties of mind, by enfeebling their action and blunting their keen- 
ness by promiscuous and unmethodical reading? There is such a thing 
as mental indigestion, bringing with it consequences quite as per- 
nicious as its physical counterpart. Newspapers, magazines, and nov- 
els form the staple reading of at least three-fourths of the educated 
public who do not read for any professional purpose. The olla 
podrida of facts, fancies, and fallacies derived from such sources must 
be as certainly productive of mental deterioration as physical debility 
would result from a man’s deriving his chief nourishment from the 
contents of a confectioner’s shop. The highest literary efforts of 
human genius are as much beyond the appreciation of readers of this 
class as the musical productions of the greatest masters are removed 
above the appreciation of one who has no ear for the concord of sweet 
sounds, or who, possessing it, has taken no pains in its cultivation. 
There is a natural connection between loose reading and loose think- 
ing. If you read without any plan or system, if you have no main 
eurrent of reflection or study which your acquired information tends 
to feed, the probability is that you will never be capable of under- 
standing any subject thoroughly, or of thinking clearly on any com- 
plex question whatever. We have no fault to find with discursive or 
amusing reading, any more than we have with physical recreation ; 
but we have the same objection to urge against. all a man’s reading 
being of this description as we would against all his time and energies 
being devoted to playing billiards or riding on horseback. Correct 
thinking is not an instinctive process, independent of our own volition, 
like the action of the heart or lungs. It is the result of severe mental 
discipline, codperating, of course, with a certain amount of natural 
intelligence. The mere effort to master any subject thoroughly, how- 
ever practically useless its intelléctual attainment may be in itself, is 
of inestimable value in developing the latent energies of the mind, 
and thereby rendering it capable of higher exertions. It is something 
to have obtained even a glimpse of the limits of human knowledge 
which. the thorough study of any subject necessarily involves. Clear- 
ness of mental vision, even within a very limited compass, is better 
than a hazy perception over a wider area. It teaches us, among other 
things, to be modest, and to accord the respect which is due to the 
acquirements of more laborious students. . 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN ITALY. 


BY JAMES EDWARD GRAYBILL. 


‘“‘ Tue bells of time are ringing changes fast.” The last comes to 
us from classic Italy—from the dome of St. Peter’s—announcing to 
the world the restoration of Italian nationality, and another advance 
in the march of civil and religious liberty. The statesman beholds 
with pleasure a great nation, a thousand years in eclipse, reappearing 
in the political sky with all its ancient brilliancy; the Christian 
rejoices that his Church, delivered from a political thraldom, becomes 
again the servant of God, and that no longer “ ambition of a worldly 
cast leavens the love of souls unto whose care they feel propelled by 
God’s Most Holy Spirit ;” the scholar looks on with pride, as know]- 
edge, awakening the spirit of inquiry, asserts freedom of thought, 
and breaks the fetters in which priestly intolerance had bound the 
minds of men. 

The Pope has lost his temporal power. Italy has gained her unity, 
and in return, blessed her subjects with religious liberty and freedom 
of the press. Many there are who impotently regret the change, 
and stamp it “an outrage on the sacred person of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ—a formal rejection of the dispositions of Divine providence— 
a violation of the liberty of the Christian Church, and a dissolution of 
the wise and fruitful order whereby Christian civilization and Chris- 
tian progress have been spread among all peoples and nations of the 
world ;” and further, “that the obligations of treaties and of interna- 
tional law are destroyed by all those who either have perpetrated, or 
now countenance, the violent occupation of Rome.” Such is the lan- 
guage of Archbishop Manning, and others, on the event of a meeting 
to express sympathy for the Pope, held at St. James’s Hall, in London, 
very recently. j 

How came this temporal power of the Pope to be so closely allied 
to Jesus Christ? ‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” was one of 
Christ’s well-known precepts; another, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth,” etc., “ but lay up for yourselves treasures. in 
heaven. For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” His Vicar, however, 
has a Vatican and a State. The more we look among the teachings of 
Christ, the further are we removed from solving the mysterious rela- 
tion. Taking up, however, the “Lives of the Popes,” it very soon 
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becomes a matter of history, and the close alliance resembles that of 
Satan, who, ambitious to rule, was given a throne—a state; but God 
threw the shadow of His creation over his kingdom, and he reigns in 
eternal night. Paul preached to the Romans of a known God of 
Love. They left their idols, and were baptized into the Christian faith. 
A church militant was organized, of which the Apostles were the pil- 
lars, earth the foundation, heaven its roof, and Christ its soul. Rome 
was the grand altar-piece of this structure, and its bishops the high- 
priests. The victorious arms of the city-nation had carried the Gospel 
over Gaul, Germania, and Hispania; the bishops grew in power, and 
selected one of their number to be the head of the Church—of the 
Roman Church. He was styled, first, Hpiscopus universalis, after- 
wards Summus pontifex, but was merely spiritual head of the 
Church. The temporal power of the Popes arose from the donations 
of various princes, the first of whom was Pepin, a. p. 754. The first 
grant was made to Stephen III., consisting of Exarchartus (Romania), 
and was followed by the cities of Ravenna, Ferrara, Bologna, and An- 
cona. These formed the belt across Italy known as the States of the 
Church, and their histury has been identified with the Popes of Rome 
ever since the fourth century. Given to the Popes by the rulers of the 
territory, seems to be the plea in behalf of the origin of the Pope’s 
temporal power; yet we cannot forget that the first was captured by 
Pepin, at the solicitation of Stephen, to resist the Longobardi, with 
whom he had been in league against Romania. 

In 860 we find Nicholas I. being crowned Pope, Chancellor of 
Divine Grace, and Keeper of the Keys of Heaven; whereupon he 
writes to the Emperor that priests are gods, and not to be judged of 
men, and hurls his bulls at the crowned: heads of Europe. The next 
increase of the Papal domain was to Leo IX. from Henry III., of the 
duchy of Benevest (a. p. 1056); then the donations from Matilda, 
Marchioness of Tuscany, to Gregory VII. (a. p. 1102). The relations 
of these two reflect little credit upon the Church ; and were a veil to 
be thrown over the history of Gregory VIL., the reigns of the Popes 
might not meet with such general disfavor. This Pope, when Henry 
IV. was on his: knees before him, could not resist the temptation of 
joining his earthly with his spiritual power, and kicked the crown from 
the head of the humbled monarch. Doubtless His Holiness received, 
as a reward for this exhibition of ecclesiastical dignity, a smile of 
approbation from the pious Marchioness. Innocent III., a shrewd 
statesman, favored by circumstances, put the finishing touch to the 
sovereignty of the Papal States when he did away with the imperial 
laws, and commanded the Emperor’s officers in the city to pay their 
homage to him as ruler of the State—a. p. 1198. His bulls made the 
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crowned heads of Europe tremble, and filled prisons with thousands 
of unhappy beings, who, as they could not worship a God of love and 
peace through such a mailed prophet or worldly medium, were taught 
at the stake a lesson of merey—to forgive their enemies, and love 
them that hated them for their Saviour’s sake. 

Next we see Clemens residing in Avignon, and for seventy years 
(1805-1875) the temporal power on the wane, when Julius II., who 
preferred the sword to the key, extended the Church’s authority over 
Parma, Modena, Urbino, and all the small duchies of Italy. 

The texture of the Church had become so interwoven with worldly 
matters, that many good Christians began to be dissatisfied ; and when 
the Archbishop of Magdeburg disgraced his religion by his Javish sale 
of indulgences, Luther raised his voice against the evil. His words 
echoed in every Christian and God-loving heart, and a powerful pro- 
test was made; but the Church of Rome determined to serve God 
and Mammon, and refused to hear their appeals. They seceded from 
the Pope, and asserted freedom of conscience, bidding defiance to bulls 
and excommunications. Mammon was powerful at Rome, and reli- 
gious wars, persecutions, massacres, were brought into play to strike 
down the men who dared assume that they could commune with their 
God through their own consciences and not through the grace of His 
Holiness, narrowed down by worldly ambition so as to no longer rep- 
resent the spiritual head of the Christian Church. From that event 
may be reckoned the beginning of the end of the Papal States. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte levelled the Babel that Innocent III. had erected, 
and gave to France her Venaissin and Avignon—to Italy her Roma- 
nia and other subjugated States—to mankind, religious liberty. It 
was left for his’ suecessor—alike only in name—to undo what he had 
done for humanity, and force on Italy a despotism that, like the upas- 
tree of India, sends its poison through the air, destroying every sign 
of life about it, and stands in the midst of a desert it has made, so 
that no living being can approach it. 

But a nation determined to be free is irresistible. Revolution will 
mould a hero from its clay, and patriotism will guide him to lofty acts. 
Greece had her Leonidas, Rome her Brutus, America her Washington, 
Italy her Garibaldi, who, having freed his own country from a despot, 
leaves the sweets of his island-home to fight for liberty in another 
land. In his great career he may sometimes have erred ; but a grate- 
ful humanity will bless his name for generations to come, and erect 
monuments to his memory, upon which shall be inscribed in living 
letters : 

GARIBALDI, THE ITALIAN PATRIOT, 
AND DEFENDER OF UNIVERSAL LIBERTY. 





EXTRACTS FROM RABBINICAL WORKS. ; 


HILLEL AND HIS FAMILY. be 


Hiixex, the Elder, was returning one day from a long journey, 
and, on approaching the street-in which his house was situated, he 
heard loud screaming and lamentation. 

His companions became uneasy, and expressed their fear that s some 
evil had befallen his family. 

“Tam certaing mee Hillel, “ it is not my family who are thus lift- 
ing up their:vaices.” 

“ How-do you know: 
mortals is safe from danger ?—and why might not some disaster have 
befallen your relatives ¢” 

“ True,” answered Hillel; “ but I am. convinced that they would 
not manifest their sorrow by wild cries and wailings. On the con- 
trary, I feel sure that they would bear any calamity with resignation, 
and bow humbly to the will of God.”—F rom Berachoth. 


” 





THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERD. 


Moss, when in the land of Midian, tended the flock of Jethro, his 
father-in-law. One day, while leading the flock into the desert, a lamb 
chanced to go astray. He went hither and thither looking for it, but 
in vain. At last, after a long search, he found the lost lamb by a 
stream, qaenching its burning thirst. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the kind shepherd, “had I ‘hii that it was 
thirst which tormented thee, poor creature, I should have carried thee 
on my shoulders and brought thee hither.” 

And he took the weary and exhausted little lamb up in his arms, 
and brought it back to the flock. 

Thus, say our Sages, God tries man first in trivial matters, before 
He commits to him greater trusts.—Medrash on Exodus. 





BEWARE OF EVIL ASSOCIATES, 


Wuen Iron was created, the Trees of the forest trembled. 

“What fear ye?” asked the Iron. “ Ye will never suffer injury 
from me, if ye abstain from associating with me. Without the handle 
to the axe, ye can never be felled.”—From Bereshith Rabba. 


inquired his companions. ‘“ Who among 
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ON SOME SCHOOLS OF MODERN FICTION. 


BY JOHANNES SCOTUS. 


In a previous paper we adverted to the growth of realism in mod- 
ern fiction, and showed its rise in the pages of Richardson and Field- 
ing, with its development in the works of Smullett, Sterne, and .their 
centemporaries, and its culmination in the pictures of modern life to 
be found in the novels of Dickens and Thackeray. Types no less 
interesting exist in many of the less celebrated writers of fiction of our 
generation, and to some of these it is our present purpose to advert. 

What is known as the muscular school finds its best representa- 
tives in Mr. Thomas Hughes, the author of “Tom Brown’s School- 
Days,” and in the Rev. Charles Kingsley. The epithet by which their 
place in fiction is marked has been happily chosen, though it is some- 
what too strongly suggestive of mere bodily development ; for power- 
fully-marked mental vigor is almost as much in favor with these 
writers as great physical capability. The book on which Mr. Hughes’s 
reputation mainly rests is certainly, from beginning to end, a vindica- 
tion of the physical nature—a plea for bodily perfection, to be consid- 
ered in education as well as mental culture. The hero, a strong-limbed, 
deep-chested English school-boy, is followed with sympathetic interest 
throughout the somewhat checkered course of a few years at Rugby. 
In him, all honest, manly virtues find their epitome, whether making 
a plucky stand-up fight against the bully of the playground, or strug- 
gling in the midst of the well-contested game at foot-ball. Tom Brown 
never loses his sturdy English love of fair play, his truthfulness, or ‘his 
generosity. He is just the sort of bright-eyed, open-hearted stripling 
whom we could wish to see always a boy—in whom manhood may 
develop many noble and sterling qualities, but whom we can never 
imagine in a more lovable or congenial phase of existence. 

Kingsley, however, is the great original of the muscular school, the 
delineator of quite a century of heroes with broad shoulders:and stal- 
wart frames, the apostle of manly sports and pastimes. He has, 


withal, a keen sympathy with the intellectual struggles of the age, the 





battle of creeds and forms, the conflict of religious and philosophic 
doubt that agitates the expanding minds of the present day. He has 
a somewhat unclerical partiality for wrestling, boxing, hunting—every- 
thing, in fact, that gives the healthy animal nature a chance of being 
developed. But he has also a lively perception of the necessity. of 
training the thews and sinews of the mind to cope with the giant brood 
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of passion, unbelief, and falsehood, that remain, as heretofore, the 
deadliest foes of spiritual growth. Kingsley never allows his readers 
to forget that “ the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride 
of life,” are not mere names or shadows of things, but living and abid- 
ing enemies of human perfection and peace. He never scruples to call 
things by their right names, selecting a forcible Saxon epithet in pref- 
erence to any roundabout mode of speech, however much disiderated 
by conventional elegance or social squeamishness. He knows how 
much religion and morality have suffered from a slavish adherence to 
a stereotyped phraseology, and he omits no opportunity of sending 
home much-needed truths in sledgehammer-like sentences of vigorous 
English speech. The opening chapter of “ Hypatia” contains a very 
fair type of the hero of Kingsley and of the muscular school gen- 
erally : 


“In the four hundred and thirteenth year of the Christian era, 
some three hundred miles above Alexandria, the young monk Phile- 
mon was sitting on the edge of a low range of inland cliffs crested 
with drifting sand. Behind him the desert sand-waste stretched life- 
less, interminable, reflecting its lurid glare on the horizon of the cloud- 
less vaults of blue . . . And there he sat musing, a young Apollo of 
the desert. His only clothing was a ragged sheep-skin bound with a 
leathern girdle. His long black locks, unshorn from childhood, waved 
and glistened in the sun; a rich dark down on cheek and chin showed 


the spring of beautiful manhood; kis hard hands and sinewy, sun- 
burnt limbs, told of labor and endurance ; his flashing eyes and beet- 
ling brow of daring, fancy, passion, thought, which had no sphere in 
such a place.” 


Such writing has had a beneficial effect on our generation, and will 
continue to exercise a healthy effect on many succeeding ones. The 
increasingly artificial texture of modern society, the apparently inter- 
minable subdivisions of bodily and mental labor, the extension of the 
codperative element in all departments of trade and the arts of life, 
have all combined to impair the harmonious development of our facul- 
ties of body and mind. The great danger of professional, mercantile, 
or artisan life'is, that men should become members of a certain profes- 
sion, business, or trade; and nothing more. The ordinary employ- 
ments of life have become so absorbing in these latter times, that we 


cannot too strenuously insist on the fact that true greatness of charac- — 


ter consists in a well-subordinated adjustment of the bodily and men- 
tal powers, and, moreover, in a due proportion being maintained be- 
tween the various faculties therein included. If any one capability or 
set of capabilities is usually called into exercise, we cannot too soon 
learn the necessity of developing those that are liable to remain dor- 
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mant; and in view of the vast number of employments that foster 
habits of physical inaction, we are under no little obligation to the 
novelists of the muscular school, who have done so much to illustrate 
the old adage of a sound mind requiring a sound body as its correla- 
tive. 

Resembling Kingsley in her partiality for heroes possessing strong- 
ly marked bodily and mental characteristics—resembling him also in 
the nervous vigor of his dialogue, though much superior in subtle dis- 
crimination of character and artistic structure of narrative, is George 
Elliot (Mrs. Lewes), author of “ Adam Bede” and other works that 
have marked an era in modern fiction. There is an absence of any 
striking peculiarities about this writer that renders the task of indica- 
ting the distinctive character of her writing somewhat difficult. It pre- 
supposes no small amount of negative merit, to be chargeable with no 
degree of extravagance or striving after effect—to be guilty of very 
few offences against good taste either in thought or style. It is some- 
thing, in a sensation-loving age like the present, for a writer to have 
established a deservedly great reputation without ever transgressing 
the limits of simple and consistent narrative. Her stories are pre- 
minently sketches of English life—the life of quiet, farm-studded coun- 
try districts, or of the sleepy market-town ‘of an inland rural county. ~ 
Village ale-houses, old family mansions, the homes of well-to-do agri- 
culturists or tradesmen, sometimes a snug, substantial rectory, often 
the plain, indifferently-furnished manse of a dissenting preacher—such 
are the localities of :nost of her incidents, and to such scenes do her 
characters currespond. More than one of her stories refer td the tran- 
sitional period in English history succeeding the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1882, when ten-pound householders, railways, and revolution- 
ary politics combined to astonish a slumbrous rural population, whose 
faith in the stability of the Constitution had already been somewhat 
rudely shaken by Catholic emancipation and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The slow ferment of the bucolic mind laboring under the con- 
viction that the country had entered on a downward course leading to 
radicalism, low prices, and national ruin generally, is a fine psycho- 
logical study when presented to us in the graphic sketches of our 
author. No less memorable are her pictures of the social conditions 
of English dissent during the same period, of its much-laboring, much- 
enduring clergymen, adored of pious spinsters or worried by too offi- — 
cious deacons, whose acquaintance with the minutiz of a retail pro- 
vision-business is apt to impart a shoppy flavor to their notions of 
church government, and to give a somewhat one-sided character to 
their interpretation of the limits of private judgment. Mrs. Lewes 
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has a keen eye, too, for the foibles of the great English middle class. 
She exposes, in her inimitably faithful way, their frivolous gossip, their 
rigid, caste-like subdivisions, their mutual jealousies and petty rival- 
ries, while at the same time she proclaims their possession of the true 
ideal of home-life, of noble domestic virtues, and of the self-reliant 
spirit that makes them the true governing power of the nation. Her 
love-scenes are unique in their way, not composed of fulsome nonsense 
or unmitigated twaddle, like too much of the amatory dialogue of 
modern fiction. She recognizes the fact that two people, not altogether 
fools in other relations of life, do not straightway become so when 
animated by a strong partiality for each other. She takes it for grant- 
ed that two beings presumably rational, who wish to establish a 
mutual understanding that is to last for life, do not waste the precious 
moments they enjoy of each other’s company by talking such stuff as 
children do to dolls. When matters are so far advanced as to be in 
what may be called the kissing stage, she discreetly drops the veil, rea- 
sonably concluding that from that point the history of the course of 
true love is of little interest to anybody but the parties immediately 
concerned—a fact which many popular writers completely ignore, 
amplifying their narratives, indeed, as the opportunities for warmth of 
description increase. But it must not be supposed that Mrs. Lewes 
gives a prosaic or altogether practical treatment to the tender passion. 
Womanly in her nature and sympathies, she takes frequent opportu- 
nity of showing how an absorbing passion may change for good or evil 
the whole tenor of existence—how love for a girl, mayhap all unwor- 
thy of it, may rend to the very roots the fibres of a genuine manly 
heart—how smiles and looks, and little winning ways, empty and 
meaningless to the fair one who bestows them, may nourish a love that 
subdues a powerful intellect, and turns aside the great purpose of a 
noble life. Pretty, playful, coquettish, Hetty Sorrel did not, we dare 
say, mean to deceive honest-hearted, generous Adam Bede; but her 
unfaithfulness brings a great shadow on his life notwithstanding, and 
he also suffers for the degradation he had no share in causing. Being 
but an indifferent judge of character, and unable to distinguish reality 
from seeming, conformably to the common failing of her sex, she 
selects the worse for the better part. That she has to drain the cup of 
her folly to the bitter dregs, is an accident that might or might not 
have its counterpart in life. Despised, heart-broken, and penitent, she 
commands a tearful sympathy which would certainly not be accorded 
to the apparently more fortunate matron, who had preferred the showy 
to the substantial, and reached the unlovely eminence of a prosperous 
station unhallowed by affection or regard. The struggle of a loving, 
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sympathetic female heart to beat in unison with the high impulses and 
desires of the sterner masculine nature—the depth of tenderness and 
pity and confiding trust that resides in woman, and wells forth in un- 
measured volume towards the man she loves—the beauty, the mystery, 
and the everlasting freshness that abides around the old tale of two 
lives being gradually welded into one, is nowhere more simply and 
expressively told than in the novels of Mrs. Lewes. 

Widely different in tone and character from the books we have just 
referred to, are the works of what may be designated the sensational 
school of modern fiction. Of this class, unquestionably the most dis- 
tinguished representatives are Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon, two 
writers of widely different talents and tastes, but both substantially 
agreeing in their method of exciting and sustaining the interest of 
their readers by revealing abnormal phases of social life and charac- 
ter. It requires but a very moderate acquaintance with the tenden- 
cies of our age to be aware that a love of the unusual and the striking 
. is one of these. The ordinary and necessary avovations of life have 
nowadays become so absorbing, that people have little leisure and per- 
haps less inclination to cultivate the finer susceptibilities of their 
nature. If they are to be amused even, whether through the medium 
of the eye or ear, it must be with little effort to themselves, and in a 
way that will seize their attention without any conscious exertion. 
Accustomed to wonderful novelties in science, in commerce, and the 
arts of life, the man who would command popular attention, either in 
speaking or writing, must be able to make believe that he is revealing 
some new thing—must address himself largely to the faculty of won- 
der, and leave as little to the powers of reflection as he possibly can. | 

We can scarcely go so far as to compare the prevailing love fo 
highly-spiced amusements and sensational literature to the corrupted 
social taste of the declining Roman Empire, though it has many points 
of analogy with it. We think there is a large enough balance on the 
side of an appreciation for healthy, unvitiated art, to encourage-us in 
hoping that the depraved tendency may work its own cure. We 
would not have it supposed that these strictures apply in all their 
force to the novels of the first of the two writers we have named. 
Wilkie Collits had established a reputation in modern literature before 
sensational novels had become an epithet in common use. His fame 
rests on other qualifications besides his command of intricate and 
highly-wrought narrative. There is a finish and elaborateness of de- 
tail about the productions of his pen that bespeak a conscientious and 
pains-taking writer—one who works not for the passing hour merely, 
but aims at establishing an enduring reputation. In the fascinating 
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interest of his stories, in their harmony and artistic unity, he is 
equalled by few modern novelists ; in his choice of subject and repre- 
sentation of character he is open, like the rest of the sensational 
school, to less favorable criticism. It may certainly be urged that 
there are abnormal and unusual phases of modern life that deserve to 
be chronicled as well as its more familiar aspects.| If fiction is to pre- 
sent a reflex of human nature and experience, it must needs take note 
of its morbid as well as its healthy action, of its depraved excesses and 
startling contrasts as well as of its natural and ordinary tenor. In 
fact, all literature that appeals to the imagination must convey some- 
thing new and strange, else it would cease to attract attention at all. 
Such a plea by no means removes the objection against sensational 
novels, which is, that they exaggerate the morbid and exceptional side 
of human history out of all proportion to its normal conditions. Truth 
may be often stranger than fiction, but no one expects to find every- 
day life a perpetual series of surprises, or a gradual revelation of secret 
crimes leading meritably to some great and startling retribution. The 
celebrated criminal trials of the last few years furnish, it must be 
owned, quite as strange aspects of human nature as any novelist would 
be likely to imagine. ] While such as these may be pointed to as afford- 
ing precedents for sensational narrative, the novelist who follows them 
must submit to the charge of sacrificing to the requirements of tran- 
sient interest the distinction of being a faithful delineator of the abid- 
ing characteristics of human life. 

If these remarks can be applied in great measure to the works of 
Wilkie Collins, they may be urged with much greater force with refer- 
ence to those of Miss Braddon. Apart from that lady’s wonderful 
command of vigorous English, her power of dramatic dialogue and 
striking situations, and her vein of easy social satire, there is very little 
in her novels deserving of anything but unmixed reprobation. Her 
virtuous characters are decidedly feeble; her objectionable ones are 
those that manifest any ability whatever. To gauge human life by 
her representations, one would imagine no family history was com- 
plete without the record of some atrocious crime or sinful folly. She 
seems to luxuriate in social corruption—to delight in destroying all 
faith in woman’s fidelity or man’s honor. Caprice, selfishness, blind, 
unreasoning passion, seem, according to her theory, to be the ruling 
forces of modern fashionable society. She has a power of keen-edged 
satire that might, when properly developed and applied, have approxi- 
mated her influence to that of Thackeray. She has a depraved habit 
of exhibiting vice in attractive company and under specious disguises, 
that entitle her to rank with Reynolds and other English imitators of 
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the worst class of the French school of fiction. Yet no author of 
recent years enjoys a more widely-spread popularity. Most of her 
books have already passed through all the stages of three-volume dig- 
nity, library-edition solidity, brilliant paper-cover-cheapness, and now 
claim to rank as standard novels—a sign and a portent, verily, in 
modern fiction, betokening, among other things, a depravity of literary 
taste not at all a healthy symptom of the age. 

As a type, par excellence, of the novel of English middle-class life, 
may be selected the productions of Anthony Trollope—a writer of 
much versatility, much easy grace of style and treatment, and fre- 
quently, be it said, of much prolixity. Somebody has made a remark 
to the effect that a modern novelist or essayist addresses his readers as 
if they were individually in the enjoyment of having the morning 
paper served up with their breakfast-rolls, of using visiting-cards, and 
possessing front drawing-rooms. While such requisites presuppose no 
exceedingly elevated social position, they seem inseparably connected 
with that easy medium of rank and circumstances that constitutes the 
sphere of an ideal literary public. Middle-class life, possessing most 
of the really essential amenities of a higher station, and wanting many 
of the harsh outlines of the rank beneath it, has come to furnish a 
very large share of the character and incident of modern fiction. 
Embodying all the shades of social life that lie between the million- 
aires on the one hand and the laboring population on the other, it is 
the most varied in character, culture, and occupation, of any division 
of the body politic. Industrious, enterprising, progressive, it is per- 
petually receiving accessions from beneath, and persistently invading 
the rank above it. It is proud of many trifling distinctions, and ob- 
livious mainly of those that truly dignify it. Conscious of its power 
and influence, it knows that its rights have been already pretty well 
secured, and is little disposed to insist much on them, in case its duties 
should be brought into undue prominence. You will find its members 
suppressing the lowly origin of their fathers or grandfathers, that they 
may set up a mythical claim to birth, gentility, and what not, ignoring 
altogether the honest pride there is in pointing to a man who has risen 
by sheer ability and force of character as one of Nature’s nobility, a 
ruler among men by the very oldest charter of rank—on which, in- 
deed, all succeeding ones deserving of any attention are founded. 
Their notions of worth are strongly affected by a possible balance at 
the banker’s; their estimate of mental culture has a continual refer- 
ence as to whether it will pay or not. The aristocracy of birth is a 
distinction they can understand, and long to share; the aristocracy of 
wealth is a power they know and feel, and bow to; the aristocracy of 
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mind they are scarcely in a position to appreciate, far less adequately 
to recognize. They will be found to educate their sons for the most 
part rationally and practically, in a way to prepare them for the toil 
and struggle that is no more absent from middle-class than from low- 
lier grades of life. Their daughters are too often trained in a way 
skilfully adapted for making them as useless, as characterless, and as 
insipid as possible. What a gap in literature and social history lies 
between the princesses of Homer, expert at the shuttle and distaff, and 
the young lady of modern fiction and modern life, whose occupations 
are so studiously and exclusively ornamental ;} who never seems to 
contemplate the possibility of any necessity arising in her existence to 
mix a pudding or make a pinafore; who is so very intent on accom- 
plishments that are strongly suggestive of the sugar-paste uscd in the 
embellishments of the confectionery art—very pretty to look at, but 
very destitute of the property of nourishment! When we say that 
the elaborately-finished production of a modern boarding-school is fre- 
quently not the sort of person a man with a moderate income would 


choose to ally himself with for life—that young ladies who cultivate . 


expensive tastes, who set up artificial standards of gentility, and care- 
fully suppress all the true womanliness of their nature and sympa- 
thies, have nobody but themselves to blame if the stock of bachelors 
is on the increase—we are only repeating a conclusion that social 
critics and novelists have been iterating these last ten years. And no 
writer has more forcibly illustrated such details of middle-class life 
than Anthony Trollope, whom the foregoing digression has left some- 
what in the background. We dare say most of our young lady read- 
ers have admired and sighed over his very carefully-written love-scenes 
and dialogues. In fact, a complete vade mecum of fashionable court- 
ship might be culled from his writings, showing the proper language 
to use, and when to use it, furnishing many effective models of love- 
letters in better style of English than is usual in such productions, and 
giving useful points as to the most suitable place and time to select for 
coming to a final understanding. Popping the question, dropping on 
one knee, and such crudities of speech and conduct, are carefully ex- 
cluded from the generally sensible productions of our author. His 
lovers talk, perhaps, a little too much, and are somewhat more volumi- 
nous in their correspondence than is absolutely necessary, or even pru- 
dent; but they do not behave like somewhat spooney lunatics, nor out- 
rage the propricties of their mother-tongue, like many we become 
familiar with in reports of breach-of-promise cases and im fourth-rate 
novels. Trollope has written too much and too rapidly to have writ- 
ten uniformly well. The excellence of his stories consists more in 
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their general impression than in any special power they reveal. He 
can present the outlines of a number of more or less commonplace 
people with ease and fidelity ; it would be difficult to name an individ- 
ual character that leaves a lasting impression on our minds. We 
recognize in such a lady as Mrs. Proudie, the Bishop’s wife in “ Bar- 
chester Towers,” the embodiment of a forcible, fussy, and troublesome 
type of female character; but we cannot say she becomes familiar to 
us in the same way, for example, as Dickens’s Mrs. Gamp, or Thack- 
eray’s Becky Sharp. He can analyze very skilfully and justly familiar 
phases of character and motive; his way of representing life does not 
lead him to any very subtle discrimination of mental peculiarities. 
He is just the sort of writer to be moderately admired and extensively 
read in his day and generation, being of that easy and tolerant creed 
in most things so congenial to modern taste ; not startling his readers 
by violent invective or striking boldness of speech, but maintaining a 
quiet, gentlemanly tone of style even when intending to be most 
severe. Not blind, as we have already hinted, to the manifold incon- 
sistencies of the class of society he most frequently depicts, but often 
pointing a moral that we suspect few of his readers take the trouble to 
reflect on. 





THE PARTNERSHIP OF SIN. 


A Kine once engaged two watchmen to take care of his orchard. 
One was blind, and the other lame. Still, they answered the purpose 
very well, for their mere presence was quite sufficient to keep depreda- 
tors at a distance. One evening the lame watchman was sitting in the 
orchard, when his eyes fell upon a bunch of luscious grapes, the first 
and only ripe ones in the whole place. “ Are you not very thirsty ?” 
said he to his blind companion, who was walking up and down, feeling 
his way with a stick. ‘“ Would you not like a bunch of fine, juicy 
grapes ?”’ 

“ Yes,” was the blind man’s reply; “but you know we cannot 
pick them. I am blind, and cannot see; you are lame, and cannot 
walk.” 

“ True,” said the lame man ; “still, we can get at them. Take me 
on your back; I can guide you, and you can carry me to the grapes.” 

And so they stole the precious fruit and ate it. 

Now, the next day the King went into the orchard to gather this 
very cluster of grapes, for he had already observed it as being just fit 
for the table. It had vanished, and he at once taxed the watchmen 
with the theft. 
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“How can my lord the King accuse me of such a thing?” ex- 
claimed the lame man. “ Here I must sit all the days of my life, 
without moving a single inch ; for am I not Jame?” 

“ And how can my lord the King accuse me of such a thing, when 
I am blind?” asked the other. ‘ How can the heart long after, or 
the hands reach, that which the eyes cannot behold?” 

The King answered not a word; but he ordered his servants to 
place the lame man on the back of the blind man, and he condemned 
them to punishment just as if they had been one man. 

So it is with the soul and the body of man. The soul cannot sin 
without the body, nor the body without the soul, but the sin of both is 
the sin of each; and it will not avail, in the great day of judgment, 
to shirk the responsibility, as did the lame and the blind watchmen. 
Body and soul will be judged as one.—Zalmud, Sanhedrim, 91. 








DEAD LEAVES. 





BY R. M. FULLER. 
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I wap a beautiful, delicate flower, 
That bloomed and blossomed my window beside ; 1 
And I loved that flower, until—sad hour !|— 
It faded, and withered, and died. 


_— 


T had a pet bird, whose melodious song 
Oft gladdened my heart in the eventide ; 

But its tremulous song was silent ere long, 
For, like the sweet flower, it died. 


LE 


I had a pure love that was mine—all mine— 
A love that filled my soul with sweet pride ; 
But, alas! what was mine is now more divine, 
For, like flower and bird, love died. 
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I had hope to brighten the Spring of life’s year, 
Until envious Time, with hurrying stride, 

Left Spring behind, and, when autumn was near, 
Struck hope, like the rest—and it died. 


== a 


And I wonder if any dear friends will regret me, 
Or sigh at my absence, as often I’ve sighed 

For joys departed ; or, will they forget me 

When I, like my hopes, shall have died ? ( 

| 























NOTES ON JEWISH EVENTS. 
THE THIRTY-FOURTH STREET CONGREGATION CONSIDERING REFORMS. 


The congregation B’nai Jeshurun, of Thirty-fourth street, one of 
the oldest orthodox congregations in America, is awakening to the 
necessity of certain wholesome reforms. It will be remembered that, 
some time ago, considerable agitation on the ritual and other questions 
took place in their midst, the result of which was the institution of 
certain changes or modifications in the service. The acquisition of 
Rev. Dr. H. Vidaver as rabbi was another impetus to the much-desired 
end; and that gentleman’s liberal preaching has done a great deal 
towards enlightening his flock. Very recently, at a meeting of the 
congregation, a motion was made to propose to “ rabbinical authori- 
ties”” the question of the admissibility of female voices in the choir; 
and at a subsequent meeting, held within the past fortnight, a general 
debate on the subject was indulged in. A carefully-prepared disserta- 
tion, published by Dr. Vidaver, was read and accepted; but, strange 
to say, the mecting decided that the opinion of other rabbinical au- 
thorities ought to be had before final decision, and that the vote must 
be postponed for at least six months. 

Of course, to this little delay on the part of the meeting Israel has 
no particular objection. Delay as they will, our good friends of the 
Thirty-fourth street synagogue will have to admit not only this inno- 
vation, but many more, ere they are much older. Fortunately, there 
are those of their number who will nut look idly on and allow their 
old and respected congregation to take a back seat among Jewish con- 
gregations. But it does seem remarkable, to minds accustomed to 
reforms in their most liberal sense, how intelligent men can, in the 
present day, so insult their own human nature as to entertain the sha- 
dow of a doubt of the right of woman to sing her Maker’s praise. 
What care we for rabbinical authorities upon such a point, which eom- 
mon sense alone can decide? Is it not a relic of*the Dark Ages to 
separate the sexes in the house of worship, to prohibit a woman’s voice 
being heard in the sanctuary, and to consider that all the Jewish 
female’s religious duties are performed when she keeps a Kosher house 
and lights the Sabbath-lamp? If this be religion, then are the sacred 
names of wife, mother, sister, and daughter but mere empty sounds. 

The determination of the meeting to appeal to more rabbinical 
authorities reminds us of a similar act on the part of an orthodox 
congregation in the South, who, desiring to introduce the organ, and 
not satisfied with their own minister’s answer, wrote to a learned rabbi 
Vor. I.—15 
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in England, and received a reply to the following effect: “ The intro- 
duction of an organ will lead to Christian singers; and it is a well- 
known fact that on one occasion, in a synagogue where Christians 
sung, a gentleman of the choir, becoming enthusiastic over the per- 
formance of the service, exclaimed to a friend, ‘Jesus Christ, how 
beautifully we sang the Schema Yisroile!’ Therefore, 1 say, you 
must not have an organ.” 

The Thirty-fourth street congregation had best not appeal to ‘* more 
rabbinical authorities,” or they may have another evidence of rabbin- 
ical knowledge and sound logic, which, however humorous it may be, 
cannot fail to inflict upon all true Jews the deepest sorrow, when they 
remember that it is their hallowed religion which is being thus trifled 
with by men whose only claim to ecclesiastical authority is a smatter- 
ing of, or even—if it will please some of our readers better—a thor- 
ough acquaintance with that estimable book, the Schulchan Arooch. 

In the present instance, no good can possibly arise from outside 
consultations. The worthy gentleman who so ably fills the pulpit of 
the congregation is all the authority that is needed ; and it seems to 
us that, if instead of going elsewhere for advice, his flock will in this, 
as in other instances, listen attentively to what he teaches them, under- 
stand that, instruction, and then judge of it only by that good practi- 
cal common sense which we believe the majority of the members pos- 
sess, peace and harmony will be maintained in their midst, and great 
good result to themselves, to their children, and to Judaism. 


ASSASSINATION OF A CO-RELIGIONIST IN PERU. 


Recent advices from Peru have informed us of an outrage which 
has been perpetrated on a worthy brother, by no less a personage than 
the nephew of the Peruvian President. 

Mr. J. B. Leipsker, a well-known New York merchant, being on a 
journey to Piura, was at the port of Paita on the 13th of November, 
1870. Fearing the robbers which infest the way between the two 
places, Mr. Leipsktr applied to the Commandant of Police at Paita 
for an escort. The request was granted, and the Commandant him- 
self, with two soldiers, accompanied the merchant. On the next day, 
however, when only twelve miles from Paita, the officer dismissed the 
soldiers, shot Mr. Leipsker, and buried his body in the sand. The 
murderer then enacted the part of highway robber, by opening the 
trunk of the murdered man and stealing its contents. 

The remains of Mr. Leipsker were found on November 28th, and 
taken to Piura, where an inquest was held. 

In recording this fearful outrage upon humanity, we feel con- 
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strained to appeal to our brethren to urge upon the Government of the 
United States the necessity of taking active measures in demanding 
from the authorities of Peru that justice be vindicated by the imme- 
diate arrest and punishment of the offender. The rank of Major in 
the Army and Commandant of Police, and the presumed relationship 
to the chief magistrate, should afford no shelter to the depraved wretch 
who has thus prostituted his office to the vilest purpose the mind can 
conceive. The Government of Peru will be a disgrace among govern- 
ments if it gives the criminal the slightest chance of escape from that 
just retribution he deserves; and our authorities will be no less stig- 
matized if they permit this shameful violation of the laws of human- 
ity to pass unnoticed. 

It is said that Mr. R. M. Columbus, the United States Consul at 
Paita, has taken much trouble in urging prompt measures, in which 
he is joined by the foreign residents in Peru ; but, as yet, no news. has 
reached us of the apprehension of the assassin. 

Mr. Leipsker, who is represented as being a very excellent gentle- 
man, leaves a family to mourn his untimely loss; in which sad duty 
they wiil have, we feel sure, the sincere condolence and sympathy of 
all who read of this event. 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Judge Strong, Governor Geary, and other individuals of the same 
stamp, have again been boring the community with their twaddle 
about revising the Constitution of the United States, so as to pay a 
compliment to God and insert His name therein. It is not so much 
God, however, as Christianity, which these religious gentlemen desire 
to see recognized in the great charter of our country. As a matter of 
course, the Jews do not like this, and are much agitated about it. But 
really, we cannot see why they should be. Because a few governors 
and a Judge have added their names to a movement which reflects 
little credit on their sagacity, there is no reason to believe that the | 
mass of the people will pay any more attention to it. | 

1 
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The American nation is totally opposed to this Church-and-State 
question, and will certainly never be so far forgetful of its dearest 
interests as to listen to the ravings of a few fanatics and politicians, 
who, having no other means of creating an excitement and bringing 
themselves before the public, invent this arrant nonsense, which has | 
only to be mentioned to be laughed at. Our Jewish contemporaries | 
have, in their just indignation, made too much of this matter, and 
have attributed to it an importance which it does not possess. The 
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have said enough to convince us that the Convention and its doings are 


distasteful to the public. Of all denominations, the Jews have the 


least to fear ; for if even the matter does come properly to a head, the 
Catholics, the Methodists, and the numberless sects of Orthodox Chris- 
tianity, the Unitarians, the Deists, the Spiritualists, and the free-think- 
ers of all denominations, who make up the bulk of the population, will 
join them in frustrating it. If these gentlemen, who get up the con- 
ventions so as to hear themselves speak and admire one another’s right- 
eousness, have not sense enough to see that they are becoming the 
laughing-stocks of their countrymen, let them continue to meet and 
pass resolutions. It amuses them, and, as far as we know, dves no 
particular harm to anybody. 


GRAND SUCCESS OF THE SOCIETY FOR CONVERTING THE JEWS. 


“The Protestant Episcopal Association for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews ” held its twelfth annual meeting in Philadelphia on 
Monday, January 23d. The report of the proceedings of the past 
year, and the immense success which has attended the large outlay of 
money and time, must doubtless have been highly satisfactory to the 
pious members of the Association. We find that nv less than ¢éwenty- 
three Hebrews sought Christian instruction, of which number some 
were compelled to leave the city because they could not find employ- 
ment ; others loved darkness rather than light, and preferred to grope 
their way in the blindness of Judaism; one was rejected on account of 
impurity of motive—which shows what a grand scoundrel he must 
have been, and how careful the Society is not to admit frauds; and 
one, who is represented as being very intelligent, is still under instrne- 
tion. So it happened—strange enough, to be sure—that during the 
entire year, notwithstanding the heavy investments of “ greenbacks ” 
which had been made, there was not a single soul actually saved. 
What a pity now, if, after all the trouble, the “intelligent” individ- 
ual under instruction should turn out such an idiot as to fail to sce the 
point ! 

But what matters that, so long as the Society can really boast of 
having baptized, in the course of their twelve years’ work, thirty-four 
young Hebrews ? 

Noble organization ! Humanity honors you for your philanthropy ! 

Seriously, however, is it not a shame that so much good money and 
time—both of which are needed sadly enough, God knows, in reliev- 
ing the sufferings of thousands of God’s creatures, in cheering many a 
desolate home, in keeping many a human being from starvation, per- 
haps from crime, in rectifying many of the social evils which exist in 
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our crowded cities—should be squandered away so foolishly upon the 
fruitless attempt at converting an “ unbelieving set. of Jews!” Gen- 
tlemen of the Society, how much nobler your task would be if you 
would devote your energies and your funds in teaching young Chris- 
tians—and grown-up ones, too, for that matter—the great duties of 
life, in making them better acquainted with the spirit of Christianity, 
in instilling in them that true religious feeling which recognizes “ in 
God a Father, in every man a brother!” You have work enough in 
your own fold ; attend to that, and leave us alone! The Jews you do 
succeed in converting we can indeed well spare you; and if Christian- 
ity is not disgraced by its conquest, we shall be glad to hear of it. 
Why not, then, take a lesson from your twelve years’ experience, put 
your energies to better purposes, and leave the Jews to take care of 
their own souls ¢ 


THE FIRST CONGREGATION IN JAPAN. 


Ir is highly gratifying to know that in the far-distant country of 
Japan, our Israelitish brethren, who do not number over fifty, have 
organized a congregation, and are now endeavoring to build a suitable 
house of worship. Some months ago the cemetery at Yokohama, 
which had always been under the direction of the different consuls, 
was removed from their charge and given over to a committee elected 
by the residents. Our co-religionist, Mr. Henry Marks, having been 
unanimously elected on this committee, the first step towards organ- 
izing x congregation was taken; for through him and Mr. Louis 
Strauss, the Belgian Consul, a piece of ground was set aside for the 
exclusive use of the Jewish community. Contributions were imme- 
diately raised for the purpose of railing and fencing the ground and 
keeping it in order. Messrs. H. and A. Marks then convened a meet- 
ing of Israelites, and in a-most liberal and praiseworthy manner do- 
nated a plot of ground for the erection of a synagogue. The sum 
intended to be raised to commence the building is $1,500; and 
although the Jews of Yokohama are not of the wealthy class, it is 
confidently expected that, with the assistance of their friends there and 
in England, they will soon be enabled to have an edifice reflecting 
credit on themselves and on Judaism. The enterprise is a very laud- 
able one, and deserves to meet with that success which we hope it will 
receive. | 

THE JEWS OF ROME RECEIVE CIVIC HONORS. 


United Italy, in pious gratitude to God for the blessings which 
have so recently been conferred upon her, has accorded to her subjects 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ; and the Eternal City has inaugurated this happy 
change by electing two Jews—Signori Samuel Alatri and Sestimo 
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Piperno—as members of the Town Council. The former has also been - 
elected a member of the Provincial Council, and is, it is stated, the 
most popular candidate for the mayoralty of Rome. What a mighty 


change is this from what has been! How great a lesson does this 
teach us of the impotency of man to trample down to all eternity those 
sublime principles of right, justice, and liberty, which owe their origin 
to God! Until within the past few weeks no city in the civilized 
world could compare with Rome for the vile treatment of the Jews, 
and for the abject state of degradation in which she kept thousands of 
beings—-children of the same Father, of the same one Creator of 
heaven and earth. To-day, however, she makes her first peace-offering 
to offended humanity ; and, in doing honor to her Jewish citizens, she 
honors herself, and holds forth the hand of reconciliation which will 
soon join the Jews and Christians of her domain in a holy bond of 
brotherhood. The Ghetto is now a thing of the past, and will, like 
the Inquisition and other barbaric institutions of the medisval ages, 
live only in the memory of men as evidences of how low human 
beings can become when they sacrifice heaven-born reason on the altar 
of blind faith, and resign all the higher faculties of the mind, which 
elevate them above the brutes of creation, into the hands of a knavish 
hierarchy who labor to plunge them deeper and deeper into an abyss 
of darkness and shame. 

Truly, the downfall of papal supremacy, notwithstanding its impi- 
ous declaration of infallibility, should teach mankind the necessity of 
thinking for themselves upon matters of conscience, and not to be con- 
tent with any ecclesiastical authority, however ancient or inspired it 
may assume to be, when that authority is in conflict with reason. The 
very gratifying fact of the elections of our co-religionists having been 
gained by overwhelming majorities, is sufficient proof that the hatred 
entertained for our people by the Papal Government was not shared by 
the Roman people; and that the Jews of Rome will, in return, prove 
themselves worthy of all the honors which their countrymen may be- 
stow upon them, is a certainty to which all who know the Jewish char- 
acter will be willing to bear testimony. 


ISRAELITES IN THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 


As an interesting appendage to the foregoing note, we have before 
us another unmistakable sign of the times, in the election of no less 
than ten of our brethren to the Italian Parliament. The Jews, numer- 
ically, are entitled to only one representative ; but it seems that the 
emancipation of a nation from priestly rule, and the intrinsic worth of 
the Jews themselves, have given them ten times their due. In the 
new Ministry, also, two Jews occupy prominent positions. Isaac 
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Artom is Secretary-General in the Foreign Office, and Cavalier Epemi- 


~ nondas is the Chief Secretary of the Financial Department. 


We rejoice in this public acknowledgment of Jewish ability, not so 
much because it is ous brethren who have been thus honored, but be- 
cause it is fair to conclude from these facts that the popular feeling in 
united Italy is to know no sect or creed, but to act upon the broad 
principles of humanity, »ad to do rightly by all men. If the new 
Government, which now sends forth its laws and edicts from the heart 
of a great city ever memorable in the world’s history, will continue in 
the same noble spirit in which it has commenced, it will have gained 
for itself the respect and admiration of the present and future genera- 
tions of all true lovers of God and humanity. 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS OF ROME. 


. The overflow of the Tiber having occasioned considerable suffering 
among our brethren of Rome, the cry of distress comes to us simulta- 
neously with the good news of religious freedom. The Jewish quar- 
ters of the city have necessarily received the greatest infliction, and 
many who were in prosperous circumstances before this calamity are _ 
now reduced to extreme poverty. An appeal to the Israelites of the 
United States has been made by Messrs. Lewis 8. Levy and Harris 
Aronson, citizens of New York, who were sojourning in Rome at the 
time of the inundation. The address states that “large quantities of 
the common necessaries of life have been destroyed, and, in many 
instances, life itself.” It is feared that “sickness and pestilence to an 
alarming extent may prevail,” and, to avert this additional misfortune, 
the timely aid of our people is asked. The matter has been taken up 
by the Board of Delegates ; and a committee, consisting of Mr. Abra- 
ham Hart, of Philadelphia, and Messrs. Benjamin J. Hart, Philip W. 
Frank, A. S. Saroni, and Meyer S. Isaacs, will gladly receive dona- 
tions and see to their transmission. ‘ 

It is needless for us to urge this appeal. The Jewish heart, trained 
from its infancy to appreciate the ery of charity, will in this, as in 
other instances, respond freely. We have, therefore, only to quote the 
admirable suggestion of the appeal: “He gives twice who gives 
quickly.” 

DEATH OF EMINENT THEOLOGIANS. 


During the past month intelligence has reached us of the deaths of 
several prominent Israelites in various parts of the world. Amon 
these are many theologians renowned for prose ability, pious zeal, an 
true charity. We notice the names of Rabbis Judah Apaton and 
Elijah Shtraskoun, of Wilna, Jacob ben David, Chief Rabbi of Con- 
stantinople, and Rabbi Felice Jarak, of Turin. 

The demise of these faithful servants of God has been keenly felt 
by the respective communities to which they belonged. Their loss has 
been lamented not only by their own flocks, but by many of their 
Christian brethren, to whom they were deservedly endeared. 

May the souls of the departed find grace in the sight of the Great 
bE yma — and may they receive their just reward in the kingdom 
of heaven 








OBITUARY. 
REV. SIMON TUSKA, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wrru feelings of sincere sorrow we chronicle the death of our de- 
parted brother, the Rev. Smon Tusxa, rabbi of the Reformed Temple 
at Memphis, Tenn., which sad event took place on Friday evening, 
December 30, 1870. 

Simon Tuska was born in Hungary in 1832, and came to this coun- 
try with his parents about the year 1847. His father, the Rev. Jonas 
Tuska, settled in Rochester, N. Y., and became Chasan of the He- 
brew congregation there. Young Tuska, then a lad of about sixteen, 
was sent to one of the public schools of that city, where his progress 
was so remarkable that he was one of three scholars selected from all 
the public educational institutions of Rochester to be presented with 
free scholarships to the University. During his four years’ attendance 
at the University he eontributed to the Jsraelite, of Cincinnati, a 
series of strictures upon many of the antiquated and absurd usages 
still retained among Jewish congregations, entitled ‘“ The Stranger in 
the Synagogue.” These were followed, in the pages of the same jour- 
nal, by a series of translations from the Talmud and Midrash, entitled 
“ Oriental Traditions.” In 1855 Tuska delivered his first public ad- 
dress to a congregation, aud in the same year he is understood to have 
completed a translation of Dr. Saalschutz’s “ Mosaic Law,” which has, 
however, never been published. In 1857 the subject of our sketch 
became Professor of Hebrew in the Union Theological Seminary of 
Rochester, N. Y. His discharge of the duties here was varied by lec- 
turing and literary contributions, chiefly to the pages of his friend Dr. 
Wise’s paper, the Jsraclite. In 1858 he departed on a visit to his 
native country, Hungary, and spent some time in perfecting his stud- 
ies at the University of Breslau. In 1860 he returned to this country, 
and became rabbi of the Memphis Congregation—an office which he 
held until the day of his death. In the sudden demise of Simon 
Tuska the Memphis congregation has lost an able and zealous leader, 
and Judaism a faithful advocate, whose young life gave bright prom- 
ises for much good in the future. 

The deceased leaves a wife and children, parents and brothers, rela- 
tives and friends, and a large circle of acquaintances and admirers, to 

mourn his loss.: May the soul of the departed be bound up in ever- 
lasting life with all those precious souls whose earthly parts sleep in 
the dust, but whose beatified souls are protected in the boundless 
realms of immortality ! 
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